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from the materialistic interpretation of Held and Cannan and, more 
regrettably, a departure from the sympathetic appreciation of Marshall 
and Patten. 

Professor Diehl's technique seems throughout skilful and accurate. 
Here and there occurs a slip : "Wichow " (I, 44) for " Whishaw " ; 
"viel Opposition " (II, 273) in translation of " little opposition" ; and, 
somewhat more surprising, in two distinct places (II, 262, 273), the 
ascription to McCulloch himself of editorial annotations upon Ricardo's 
letters to McCulloch. 

Professor Diehl has done a dignified and substantial piece of work. 

It is not a definitive achievement in the sense that Bonar's Malthus is, 

or Cannan's Adam Smith is likely to be. But no present student will 

fail to be grateful for, and no future worker can afford to neglect, this 

valuable contribution to the history of economic thought. 

Jacob H. Hollander. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Value and Distribution. By HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1908. — ix, 582 pp. 

The remarkable acuteness of mind and enthusiasm for the subject 
shown in Professor Davenport's work command the admiration of his 
reader. One cannot refrain from commenting upon what might be 
called the great endurance in theory exhibited by this author. He 
seems to have followed into its utmost ramifications almost every 
problem in the whole range of his intricate material. From Adam 
Smith down to our latest writers, the principal thinkers who have in- 
fluenced the development of the economic theory of the English 
language, including those of the Austrian school, are passed under a 
lengthy and searching review. It is the plan of the work to develop 
in such a review the true theory of value and distribution. Could 
we grant the author his own statement in the preface, what he accom- 
plishes in the way of construction has followed merely from " the 
selection, delimitation and articulation " of existing theories, since 
economics has been for some time " in possession of doctrines enough 
for a reasonably complete, consistent and logical system of thought — if 
only these doctrines had been, with a wise eclecticism, properly com- 
bined." But Davenport's efforts are too destructive to permit us to 
class him as an ordinary eclectic. He has believed it necessary 

to rid the science of the following doctrines that do not belong to it, e. g. , 
labor-time, labor-pain, utility, and marginal utility determinants or meas- 
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ures of value; real costs; marginal fixation of price or of distributive shares; 
price-determined and price determining costs or distributive shares; instru- 
ment margins; marginal productivity distribution; price measures of utility; 
the social organism; fundings of productive agents; the tripartite classifica- 
tion of productive factors [page ix] . 

Some items of this list make the contract look large ! Many of the 
threatened dogmas will command the services of able defenders before 
they expire. However, Professor Davenport shows himself able to 
handle well a large theoretical contract. 

Considering the inherent difficulties of the subject-matter of the book, 
and considering what has been added to these difficulties by reason of 
the author's method of going into every perplexing branch problem, it 
is unfortunate that his style is far from perspicuous. The long, un- 
broken sentences, with numberless compound nouns and nouns used 
with the force of adjectives, in which the mind sometimes first ex- 
presses itself when engaged in hard thinking, are ever present and 
constitute (allow me to become Davenportesque) the style-crime of 
the book. Odd expressions abound, some of remarkable felicity, but 
the majority more confusing at first than helpful. And yet at times, it 
must be said, the exposition shows a positive literary sprightliness and 
brilliancy. (For instance, see pages 304 et seq.) 

The work fairly bristles with controversial issues, and the reviewer 
feels that it would be unavailing to make an arbitrary selection of one of 
these for the inadequate comment possible under present space limita- 
tions. Mention may be made, however, of the author's especial claim 
that the theory of value and distribution must come by its most import- 
ant reforms through our taking and holding consistently the " en- 
trepreneur viewpoint" in our reasonings. It is the body of entrepren- 
eurs engaged in the production of any commodity who determine its 
supply, and in this way help to determine its value, and who pay the 
actual shares in distribution, into which its value is divisible. If cost 
in any form is to govern or help govern market values, it must be in 
the first instance entrepreneur's cost which so operates ; and if any more 
fundamental or more remote form of cost governs, it must do so only 
by way of, and to the degree of, its influence upon entrepreneur's cost. 
And again, if any force or factor is to determine actual shares in distri- 
bution, it can make itself effectual only by controlling the disburse- 
ments of entrepreneurs. To maintain the entrepreneur viewpoint 
means to keep these things ever in mind, and to test any proposed 
principle of distribution by the actuality of its operation upon entre- 
preneur activity. By resort to this test, the author condemns, for in- 
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stance, the tripartite classification of productive factors, since the sup- 
posed reasons for placing land, labor and capital in distinct classes are 
not real from the entrepreneur's standpoint. It has been urged that 
the hires of some of the factors of production are price-determining and 
others price-determined; but if all hires look alike to the entrepreneur, 
the reality of this distinction must be denied. Professor Davenport's 
contentions upon this subject are well taken in so far as they amount to 
the claim that any alleged factor in distribution is real only when it 
determines entrepreneur activity ; but the reviewer's first experience 
with the book leaves him with the impression that the author goes too 
far in his insistence on the entrepreneur "viewpoint." Though 
" science " is sometimes said to abhor an object, it is quite certain 
nevertheless that the principal object of economics is such an under- 
standing of whatever laws may underlie the industrial system as will 
enable us to be good judges in questions of economic policy. Granted 
that an unconscious shift from one viewpoint to another in our reason- 
ings is as good as certain to result in fallacy, it nevertheless remains 
true that the object of economics requires that we examine the industrial 
system from every possible point of view. Important forces, which in 
fact from a distance determine entrepreneur operations, may easily be 
entirely invisible from the entrepreneur's own viewpoint. These forces 
would be chiefly what Davenport himself, no doubt, would describe as 
governing the "fundamental situation facts " of entrepreneur industry. 
And it is certain that he would himself admit, as a proposition in gen- 
eral terms, that it is necessary to take many viewpoints (see page 154) , 
but it remains true, unless the reviewer is mistaken, that Davenport's 
affection for the single viewpoint prevents the rounding-out of his 
work. 

The book is not a "principles of value and distribution" of an or- 
dinary type. It is not a presentation of a rectilinear positive theory of 
distribution , subdivided into its own logical parts. The entire exposi- 
tion is made practically subservient to the purpose of reviewing authors 
one by one, mainly in their historical order. There is no separate 
chapter on wages. The reader is left with the impression that a posi- 
tive theory exists between the covers of the book only in the shape of 
what is left undestroyed of all that the author has passed through his 
crucible — and the first impression is that, according to the author, this 
is not much. The next to the last chapter in the bcok, under the title 
of " Distribution," is as highly generalized as it is scanty (it contains 
fifteen pages), and the last chapter of all, "Summary of Doctrine", 
gives seven pages of greatly condensed and rather disjointed formulas, 
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the whole making a very meager positive theory. All told, the work 
is searching and acute, and it covers a large ground in a very able 
manner ; but it will be useful only to distinct specialists in economic 
theory. The reviewer would be glad to see from the pen of Professor 
Davenport a systematic formulation of the theory of value and distribu- 
tion, treated in the order required by its own logic, without reference 
to the history of doctrine. 

A. C. Whitaker. 
Stanford University. 

Uber den amerikanischcn Stahltrust. By Julius GUTMANN. 
Essen, G. D. Baedeker, 1906. — 166 pp. 

The American steel industry has received attention abroad as well as 
at home from students interested in the so-called trust problem. In 
Germany, where combinations have assumed a form different from that 
which they have assumed in America, this interest has been marked ; 
and Dr. Gutmann's monograph is illustrative of this fact. The work 
may be divided into three parts : the first treating of the genesis and 
organization of the corporation and its subsidary companies ; the second 
dealing with certain problems and policies of the combination, such as 
the question of monopoly control, the relations to employees and 
financial management ; and the third comparing the Steel Corporation 
with the Steel Syndicate of Germany. 

There is an abundance of statistical material and of citations from 
public documents in the monograph, which forms an excellent source 
from which conclusions may be drawn. In its present shape much of 
the work seems more like a catalogue of raw material than an attempt 
to analyze the conditions giving rise to the corporation and the influ- 
ences which the corporation has exerted upon the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Some topics, however, such as the administrative organiza- 
tion of the Steel Corporation and its policy toward employees, receive 
elaborate and careful treatment. With reference to the latter of these 
subjects the author devotes considerable space to the profit-sharing 
scheme of the company and shows its relation to similar schemes in 
the Carnegie and other subsidary organizations previous to the forma- 
tion of the great combination itself. In its attitude toward labor 
unions the policy of the corporation has been practically the same as 
that of the Carnegie Company after the great strike of 1892. 

For the American reader the most interesting part of the monograph 
is the last chapter, in which the writer compares the corporation with 
the German Steel Syndicate. While the author believes that the Ameri- 



